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Of those observations we do not remember one which is above
the intellectual capacity of a boy of fifteen. He has printed
many of his own letters, and in these letters he is always
ranting or twaddling. Logic, eloquence, wit, taste, all those
things which are generally considered as making a book
valuable, were utterly wanting to him. He had, indeed, a
quick observation and a retentive memory. These qualities,
if he had been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely
of themselves have sufficed to make him conspicuous ; but
because he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they have
made him immortal.

Those parts of his book which, considered abstractedly,
are most utterly worthless, are delightful when we read them
as illustrations of the character of the writer. Bad in them-
selves, they are good dramatically, like the nonsense of Justice
Shallow, the clipped English of Dr. Caius, or the misplaced
consonants of Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell is the most

candid.

#          #          #          #

Johnson came among [the distinguished writers of his
age] the solitary specimen of a past age, the last survivor
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks ; the last of that
generation of authors whose abject misery and whose dis-
solute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to the
satirical genius of Pope. From nature he had received an
uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable
temper. The manner in which the earlier years of his man-
hood had been passed had given to his demeanour, and even
to his moral character, some peculiarities appalling to the
civilised beings who were the companions of his old age.
The perverse irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness of
his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, interrupted by long
intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, and his equally
strange voracity, his active benevolence, contrasted with the
constant rudeness and the occasional ferocity of his manners in
society, made him, in the opinion of those with whom he lived
during the last twenty years of his life, a complete original.
An original he was, undoubtedly, in some respects. But if
we possessed full information concerning those who shared his
early hardships, we should probably find that what we call
his singularities of manner were, for the most part, failings